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that he never gave up the interests of his party to serve
his own, though he often gave up his own opinions to
please friends who were serving themselves. With the
firmest confidence in himself, he was neither pragmatical
nor arrogant. He was wholly free from spite and from
envy; he bore no malice, though when he had once
found a man out in playing tricks, ho took care never to
forget it; and he was right, for the issues at stake 'were
too important to allow him to forget.

It is said that he could not brook a colleague of
superior ability, and that he took care to surround him-
self with mediocrities like the Duke of Newcastle, Wo
may test the accusation by the conduct of Chatham.
Nobody has ever taunted him with this ignoble jealousy,
yet he acted precisely as Walpole acted. After fighting
against Newcastle as long as ho could, ho gave way to
him just as Walpole had found it expedient to do, "1
borrowed the Duke of Newcastle's majority," said Pitt
in 1757, "to carry on the public business." It was his
majority, not his mediocrity, that Walpole valued. So
with the proscriptions. Pitt peremptorily excluded
Henry Fox from his famous administration, though Fox
was the ablest debater in Parliament; and ho declined
to advance Charles Townshond, who was more near to
being his intellectual equal than anybody else then in
the House of Commons. Neither in Pitt's case nor
Walpole's case is it necessary to ascribe thoir action to
anything worse than the highly judieioua conviction
that whether in carrying out a groat policy of peace like
Walpole's, or an arduous policy of war like Pitt's, the very
worst impediment that a minister can have ii a colleague
in his cabinet who spoils superior ability by perversitiess  toldon to his solid, and they
